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THE MAKING OF THE RIGHT 
KIND OF A LIFE! 


N the thirteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles may 

be found the text for our morning’s message: 

“David served his own generation by the will of God.” 

From this text is deduced the simple but vital theme: THE 
MAKING OF THE RIGHT KIND OF A LIFE. 

The supreme vocation is the vocation of right living. The 
first question and the big question for every life is, not how 
to make a living, but how to make a life. Making a living 
is a mere incident, making a life is our business, in this 
world. The supreme contribution that any human being can 
offer to the world is to offer it the right kind of a life. One 
Savonarola can turn the tides of Florence. One Aristides, 
the just man, can perceptibly lift Athens higher. Ten right- 
eous men would have saved Sodom. ‘The people of Con- 
stantinople said of John Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed: 
“Tt were better for the sun to cease his shining than for John 
Chrysostom to cease his preaching.” 

In the making of a life, certain principles must be ob- 
served, and they are indicated in the text. The text itself 
would be a noble motto for each member of this graduating 
class: “David served his own generation by the will of God.” 
“T will serve mine own generation by the will of God.” 
There are three principles indicated in the text, and these 
three are necessary in the making of the right kind of a 

1 Baccalaureate sermon of the second commencement exercises of the Rice 


Institute, preached by George W. Truett, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Dallas, Texas, in the academic court at 9:30 o’clock Sunday morning, June 


10, 1917. 
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life. First, the true business of life is service. That is the 
test of life. “David served.” Service is the Great Master’s 
test of life. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
divine emphasis is always on deeds. The most beautiful 
portrait ever drawn of the ideal life is in five little words: 
‘Fe went about doing good.” And we are called to “be 
imitators of Him, as beloved children.” Gladstone, the im- 
perial statesman of his time, never wearied of saying: “One 
example is worth a thousand arguments.” What the world 
needs is service. Its wounds cannot be stanched except by 
service. Its ignorance cannot be dispelled except by ser- 
vice. Its weakness cannot be met with proper reinforce- 
ment except by service. The true test of life is service. 

Only by such test can faith be vindicated. “Why call ye 
me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” Faith 
is more than a dogma. Faith is a passion. Faith lifts. 
Faith achieves. Faith arrives. Great believers have always 
been great doers. Witness Moses and Paul and Luther and 
Livingstone and Grenfell and Clara Barton and Frances 
Willard and all the rest. Garibaldi was thrown into an 
Italian prison, but he managed to scribble on a little piece 
of paper, and get it back to his men, this message: “If fifty 
Garibaldis be thrown into prison, let Rome be free.” Great 
believers are always great doers. The heroic chapters of 
human history are the chapters of men and women who 
have climbed from faith to strength on the stairway of 
service. 

The teaching of the Great Master of men is utterly revo- 
lutionary as to all the supreme things. Jesus never gave a 
little answer to a big question. For example, one asked 
Him one day: “Master, who is my neighbor?” and He gave 
an answer to that question that opens up vistas of meaning 
and responsibility that continue to surprise and challenge 
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mankind the world around. Jesus utterly revolutionized the 
ordinary conceptions men have of greatness. 

Once men thought that the chief greatness was the great- 
ness of brawn. Their conception of God was that He was 
something of a muscular giant. Their doctrine was that 
_ might makes right, and it would seem that a good many 
have not discarded that doctrine yet. Certainly, there is to 
be no disparagement of brawn. There is no glory in one’s 
having a weak body. There is no virtue in frail health. 
And yet brawn is not the chief greatness. 

Then there came a time when men thought that the chief 
greatness was the greatness of brain. They conceived of 
God as a great intellectual giant. Certainly brain is no- 
where to be disparaged. Knowledge always has been power, 
and always will be. The sure foundations of states have 
always been laid, not in ignorance, but in knowledge. And 
yet, brain is not the chief greatness. 

When the Master came among men He brushed aside 
their preconceived notions of greatness and said: ‘“The acme 
of greatness, the highest greatness, is the greatness of ser- 
vice. If any man among you aspire to be the greatest man of 
all, the chief over all, let him be the servant of all.” And 
slowly but surely the world is coming to the recognition of 
that doctrine of the. Master concerning greatness. It is 
greatness through the right kind of service. 

The chiefest exponent the Master has had, the highest 
product that Christianity has produced, the greatest single 
credential that the Gospel has thus far set forth, namely, 
the Apostle Paul, stated the true life principle for himself 
and for us when he said: ‘‘I am debtor to all men, to the 
Jews and to the Greeks, to the wise and to the unwise, to 
the strong and to the weak. I am debtor inasmuch as in me 
is possible to every human being.” 
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What shall we do about this debt? One of three things. 
How shall we pay the debt? In one of three ways. Life 
is always invested in one of three ways. We can play the 
miser with life, and you will remember, my fellow-students, 
that education can be just as miserly and just as selfish as 
gold can be. The life of the miser may be lived by any of 
us. There died awhile ago, in one of the larger cities, a 
man who was supposed to be a pauper. For years he lived 
alone in his little hut of squalor and wretchedness. Kindly 
women came, venturing now and then to leave him food, 
lest he should go hungry. By and by, the little cabin was 
strangely still for a day or two, and an investigation was 
made, and it was found that the old man had passed into the 
- Silent Land. A careful investigation was made of the cot- 
tage, and they found something over four million dollars of 
gold and bank stocks and the like, hidden away there in that 
little hut of squalor and poverty. Of what value, I ask you, 
is such a life as that? Miserable indeed is the life of the 
miser. 

Life may be invested in just an opposite direction. It 
may take the course of the spendthrift. All its power may 
be dragged down and debauched and prostituted. It may 
be recklessly flung away. The picture was recently given us 
in the daily press, of a young man in a large city who sum- 
moned about him a group of his comrades for an evening 
dinner, reminding them that when the dinner was over he 
expected to give them a thrill, such as they would not soon 
forget. A band of music entertained the gay party; and 
when the dinner was over he summoned the young men to 
follow him, preceded by his band of music, and they came to 
a swinging bridge across a swift-flowing stream, and then, 
standing on this swinging bridge, he called to them, saying, 
“The chief thrill is coming just now,” and with a wild shriek 
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he flung himself into the gurgling waters and was a suicide 
right before their eyes. A man can take seventy years to 
fling his life away, or he can do it in one hour. Life prosti- 
tuted and debauched for selfish ends inexorably misses the 
great purpose of its Divine Creator. Pitiable beyond words 
is the life of the spendthrift, the prodigal. 

The true conception of life is that it is a trusteeship. All 
power, no matter what it is, is under inescapable obligation 
to serve humanity. Financial power, social power, govern- 
mental power, political power, intellectual power, all power 
is under bonds to serve humanity. He who forgets that 
fact defeats the end of his being and vitiates the high plan 
that the Divine Maker has for human life. The poet voiced 
it for us in his simple poem when he said: 


“T live for those who love me, 
For those who believe me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my spirit, too. 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the bright hopes in the distance, 
And the good that I can do.” 


The true test of life is service. I pray you to believe it in 
your deepest hearts. 

Our text indicates another principle that must be regarded 
in the building of the right kind of a life. “David served 
his own generation” —mark well the words—“his own gen- 
eration.” Some men spend much of their time sighing over 
what they have lost in the past. Other men sentimentally 
dream about the wonderful things they are going to do in 
the future. And between sighing over the past, which has 
gone forever, and sentimentally dreaming over the future, 
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which has not come and which is unknown, time gets away; 
and the vital, responsible present, the only time that is ours, 
passes, and its opportunities are returnless forever. “David 
served his own generation.” If you, my fellow-students, 
desire to make life that high and worthy thing that the 
Great Creator designs that it shall be, then I summon you 
to-day to lay to heart the truth that your service is to begin 
to-day, in the most active and worthy fashion; and the living 
present is worthily to be magnified by you, because to-day 
is the only day that is yours. 

What is your sphere of service? Look about you, and if 
your eyes and ears are alert, you will be easily able to find 
your sphere. Begin with your own circle. Look at the stan- 
dards and habits that obtain in your own circle. Look at 
the conditions that are there regnant. Should those condi- 
tions be changed? Should those habits be modified? Should 
those standards be different? Begin with your own circle, 
and every man in his own circle will have his hands full, if 
he would live the great and worthy life. And as you faith- 
fully live in your own circle, meeting worthily there each 
duty as it comes, that circle will widen and widen and widen, 
and your days shall be filled with deeds of unselfish and help- 
ful service to a waiting and needy world. 

Voices clamant for helpers are all about us. Look at 
the ignorance that on every hand needs to be dispelled. Car- 
lyle was right when he said: “I count this a tragedy, that 
any human being should live and die, capable of being 
taught, without that privilege and without that blessing.” 
Listen to the world-wide call of justice. Listen to the cry 
that wrong provokes in every quarter. Our sphere of ser- 
vice is all about us. There are the poor to be helped. There 
are the weak to be defended. There are causes strengthful 
and worthy all about us crying for champions. There are 
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_ bad laws to be rectified. Nothing can be politically right 
- which is morally wrong. The enthronement of a law which 
_ defends immorality is a standing anachronism in our modern 
civilization. Every man should set himself to the rectifica- 
tion of every evil law that may be found, everywhere. And 
_ on and on, the circle of influence will widen and the call for 
' service deepen as you give yourselves to the tasks of your 
day and generation. That Golden Rule of the Great Mas- 
ter, which must be the law of life, we are to seek to have 
enthroned everywhere. A law for nations it is to be, as 
well as a law for individuals. Oh, if such Golden Rule had 
been enthroned in the nations, we would not on this fair 
morning have the appalling spectacle of mighty nations 
battle-scarred and war-torn, the news of which daily con- 
flicts plunges the world into its Garden of Gethsemane. And 
yet, what shall I say, in a passing word, about the world 
conflict into which our own fair land has been drawn? I 
must say this: That our land has been compelled, under high 
moral compulsion, to enter the world conflict. We enter it 
not with any lust for revenge or for gain. We enter it, I 
believe, as touching our motives, with clean hands and pure 
hearts! God help us! We enter it because some things are 
worth dying for, and human life is a very cheap and tawdry 
affair if some things are disregarded and despised. The 
sanctity of woman is worth dying for, and the safety of 
childhood, and the integrity of the State, and the majesty 
of righteousness, and the honor and freedom of the United 
States of America—any and all of these are worth dying 
for. With conscience and courage, let the whole nation 
respond to the call of her nobly capable President and the 
National Congress and go forth in this world crisis in a 
battle for the rights and safety of humanity, a battle which, 
in its final issue, shall, please God, move the nations forward 
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and upward, as they have not thus been summoned before, 
since the stars sang together in creation’s morning. 

In “your own generation” is your service to be performed. — 
Without turning to the right or to the left, each one is to 
face faithfully his own sphere, his own circle, his own task, — 
his own high demand, and give himself, without stint or 
reserve, to carrying out his duty there till the day is done. — 
Quaint old Ben Franklin said: ‘‘Value time, for time is the 
stuff of which life is made.” Over the gateway of many a 
man, his failure might be found written in just two words: 
“He dawdled.” 


“Tf thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 
Though in the strife thy heart must bleed; 
Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come. Go on, true soul. 
Thou’lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal.” 


eee ea ee 


But, my fellow-students, in the making of a worthy life 
there is another supreme matter that must have the most 
conscientious attention at your hands, and that matter is the 
controlling motive for your life. That keen-minded woman, 
George Eliot, said: ‘“What makes life dreary is the want of 
motive.” Her saying points a great truth, but it may be 
amended: “What makes life dreary is the want of the right 
kind of a motive.” Many lives are paltry and sordid and 
go groveling to the dust and the grave because they are not 
swayed by the right kind of motive. 

One of three motives dominates life. I begin with the 
lowest. There is, first of all, egoism. It begins and ends 
with self. Everybody begins with that motive. The little 
child, learning to talk and to walk, puts out its hands and its 
voice, claiming everything within its grasp. It has no regard 
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_ for the owner of this or that. It simply wishes it, claims it, 
and takes it. Alas, that human life should have men and 
women in it, grown and in life’s middle time, and even with 
the gray about their temples, whose conception of life is that 
it begins and ends with self! All self-centered lives are 
_ doomed and defeated. History will not allow us to forget 
’ that the self-centered life, no matter whose or where, must 
be doomed and defeated. One of the old Hebrew prophets 
recites the downfall of his nation in one sharp sentence: 
“Tsrael is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit unto him- 
self.” Let any nation bring forth fruit simply unto herself, 
and she is inevitably doomed and defeated. Well may this 
nation sing Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional,’’ and sing it without 
ceasing: 
“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
’ An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


“Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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“Tf, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


The nation that forgets the high purposes of a nation is 
doomed. The nation whose creed is the creed of the jungle 
is doomed. And therefore, for my part, I have no real fear 


about the final outcome of the world struggle that now’ 


enthralls the nations. 

The self-centered organization is doomed. The self- 
centered college is doomed. The self-centered church is 
doomed. ‘The self-centered family is doomed. I believe 
Gladstone was right when he said: ‘“‘Napoleon had the keen- 
est brain that was ever packed into a human skull.” And 
yet he died like a dog in the ditch, died after he had con- 
vulsed Europe, and made the nations cower before him,— 
died ignominiously because life began and ended with self. 
What cared he to walk with ruthless heel over the heart of 
his beautiful Josephine? What cared he for the sacrifice of 
a hundred thousand brave men on the field of battle, if only 
he could carry out his fiendish ambition? — Selfishness is the 
distemper of life. Selfishness is the suicide of all greatness. 
Selfishness is ever marked for downfall and defeat. 

There is another motive, a motive incomparably higher 
than this first, a motive which has in it very much of praise 
and worthiness. That is the motive of altruism. Out of 
that motive have come many of the world’s chiefest and 
highest blessings. Out of that motive—the altruistic mo- 
tive—to a remarkable degree, have come our liberties and 
our institutions. And yet the altruistic motive, my fellow- 
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students, is not high enough yet. Human nature is so for- 
getful and ungrateful and disappointing. Look at Moses, 
the first man of the long centuries of the Old Testament 
days, a man who was and is in himself a university for the 
world, a man who made the chiefest renunciation that has 
been made in human history to be the friend and follower 
- of God. He turned away from a throne, with all its splen- 
dor and honor and aggrandizement, and linked his life with 
a down-trodden and spiritless nation of slaves, that he might 
recover this nation and lead it forth to its high task as a 
nation. And yet the nation was all along forgetful and 
ungrateful toward this incomparable leader. ‘‘As for this 
fellow Moses, we wot not what has become of him,’’—thus 
contemptuously they spoke of him when he was out of their 
sight. The altruistic motive is not sufficiently commanding 
for the highest battles of life. ‘Moses endured, as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” 

What is the motive sufficiently worthy and commanding 
for human life? Here it is in our text: “David served his 
own generation by the will of God.” 


“He always wins who sides with God. 
To him no cause is lost.” 


And be you well assured, my fellow-students, that he 
whose life purpose crosses God’s purpose for him, invokes 
defeat for his work and destruction for his influence. 

In Chicago a little while ago, where I was speaking for 
some days to groups of students, many were the incidents 
told me concerning the burning of that Iroquois Theater 
building, sometime in the past, with such appalling destruc- 
tion of life. But the most stirring of all the incidents for 
my own heart was this: A young student, William Mc- 
Laughlin, had just come to his hour of graduation, at the 
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age of twenty-one. He was the nephew of a nobly gifted 
minister of Chicago. The young student waited on his 
uncle, and received his uncle’s felicitations and counsels, in 
that rosy morning hour for the young man. The great min- 
ister said to him: “My son, life is not worth while if a 
man lives it out of harmony with his Great Saviour and 
King; but life, my son, is glorious, anywhere, everywhere, if 
only a man stands faithfully at the post where, Divine Provi- 
dence puts him, till the day is done.” Then the minister 
said: ‘‘My son, I shall speak about that Sunday morning, 
when I come to speak to the people again, taking this for my 
text: ‘For this cause came I unto this hour.’ ” 

You recall the circumstances under which Jesus uttered 
such words. The Master of men was facing Golgotha and 
the cross, and He shrank back as He faced those gathering 
sorrows and clouds, and cried out: ‘‘Father, save me from 
this hour!” Then He rallied, saying: “But for this cause 
came I unto this hour. Father, glorify Thy name.” That 
is to say: ““Thy program shall be carried out. Thy will 
shall be accomplished. My task is to do the will of Him 
that sent me, and to finish His work.” 

“T shall speak on that,” said the great minister, “Sunday 
morning.” With burning heart the young man turned away 
from his uncle’s study, pondering the great things that the 
uncle had said to him. Down the street he went, when pres- 
ently he was confronted with a building wrapped in fire, and 
he heard the shoutings of men and women and children, and 
saw the men as, selfish and heedless, they were seeking to 
make their escape from the building, leaving the children 
and women unprotected. Somehow the heart of the young 
man carried him into that building, to see if haply he might 
rescue the helpless and weak. He began his work of rescue, 
and many did he rescue. Presently his clothing was aflame, 
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_ but he flung it away. Presently he fell fainting under his 
last load. When he came to consciousness he was in the 
hospital, and bending over him were his uncle and aunt. His 
lips moved and his eyes betokened consciousness, and as they 
bent low to catch his words they heard him saying over and 
_ over again: “But for this cause came I unto this hour.”’ 
' They waited a few hours more, and he was conscious again, 
and his lips parted again, and they bent low to catch his final 
sentence: “Father, glorify Thy name. I have finished the 
work Thou gavest me to do.” 

Fellow-students, I had rather die at the age of twenty-one, 
carrying out some high purpose of life like that, than to live, 
like Methuselah, to be nine hundred and sixty-nine years, 
and live selfishly from the beginning to the end. Ponder the 
message of a modern poet: 


“T had walked life’s way with an easy tread, 
Had followed where comforts and pleasures led, 
Until one day, in a quiet place, 
The Master and I met face to face. 


“With station and rank and wealth for my goal, 
Much thought for my body, but none for my soul, 
I had entered to win in life’s big race, 

_ When I met the Master face to face. 


“T had built my castles and reared them high, 
With their towers had pierced the blue of the sky. 
I had sworn to rule with an iron mace, 

When I met the Master face to face. 


“‘T met Him and knew Him, and blushed to see 
That His eyes, full of sorrow, were fixed on me, 
And I faltered and fell at His feet that day, 
While my castles melted and vanished away, — 
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“Melted and vanished, and in their place 
Naught did I see but the Master’s face, 
And I cried aloud, ‘Oh, make me meet 
To follow the steps of Thy wounded feet.’ 


““My thought is now for the souls of men. 
I have lost my life, to find it again, 
E’er since one day in a quiet place 
I met the Master face to face.” 


My fellow-students, on this happy baccalaureate occa- 
sion, I adjure you, choose for the commanding motive of 
your life, “the will of God.” 

GeEorGE W. TRUETT. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE NATION! 


HAVE chosen as the subject of my address “The Uni- 

versity and the Nation”’ because the Nation at this time 
is face to face with a crisis in its history of supreme impor- 
tance, not only to itself as affecting its whole future national 
life, but in its relation to the politics of the world, to the 
great cause of human civilization, of international comity, 
and of the right of the individual to live in peace and in the 
reasonable pursuit of happiness. 

And I have brought the University into intimate connec- 
tion with the Nation because of the supreme part that it 
must play in the national consciousness, and in pointing out 
by its attitude toward the things of life, through the whole 
wide range of human intelligence, the true direction of safety 
and of progress. This is a time beyond almost any other in 
the history of the Nation when there is an immediate need, 
that cannot be too greatly accentuated, of taking a careful 
and conscientious inventory of what we have and in what 
we are found wanting. Our national pace has been so swift 
that it is high time that we should stop and take breath for 
the longer running that in God’s good grace is before us 
in our national life; and the University, so far as it shall 
have it in its power, should be that force to set it on its 
certain way toward the goal of successful achievement. 

I think of the University, then, in saying this, as a live and 
progressive force, and not as passive or inactive as it has 
sometimes seemed to be; and I have thought of it as not 


1 Address delivered by William Henry Carpenter, Provost of Columbia 
University, at the second commencement convocation of the Rice Institute, 


held Monday morning, June 11, 1917, at 9 o’clock. 
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belonging, in word or in deed, to a narrow or chosen 
teaching. 


The true University, the University of the present, is 


already a pregnant force in the life of the community, of 
which, as scarcely before in its history, it is not only a part, 
but a participant. If there ever was a time—and there 
doubtless was—when the University seemed to the world 
without its gates to stand consciously apart upon a height 
of its own self-righteousness, that day has long since dis- 
appeared, and there is no valley so deep of human occupa- 
tion and of human interest that does not find in it, too, the 
University in its manifold activities working side by side 
with other laborers in solving, at least in its endeavors, the 
complex problems of living. But in the crisis that confronts 
us not only as a Nation for ourselves, but as an inseparable 
part, for all times hereafter, of the interdependent nations 
of the earth, it must be even more determinate as a teacher 
and more dominant as aleader than it has ever been before 
in the whole of its history. 

The conscious aim of every American University at the 
present time, wherever it may be, of yours and of mine, and 
whether it be supported by public taxation or by private 
endowment, is service. And by “‘service’”’ I mean public ser- 
vice in its widest and most comprehensive sense: not merely 


in the generous proffer for the active and ready use of the 


municipality, the State, and the Nation of the teaching and 
research equipment of the University in materials and men; 
and not only in the sending out into the community compe- 
tent engineers to build the country’s railways and bridges, 
architects to design its public buildings, lawyers and judges 
to serve its courts of law, and physicians to heal its sick, or 
whatever the multitude of callings may be for which the 
University makes provision. Public service in the intention 


ee ae ee 
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of the University means much more than this. It means 
to have inspired these men and women who go forward to 
assume their part in the conduct of the material affairs of 
the Nation with the spirit of service—of active and intelli- 
gent and willing participation in the affairs of national life 
and the conscious responsibility to bear their part of its 
burdens. 

And just here lies, in a most fundamental aspect of the 
matter, the inherent responsibility of the University to the 
Nation. Its teachings should be progressive; and not only 
should it lead along the whole long line of thought and 
action, whatever that may be, in the ideality of a new con- 
ception of the quest in search of truth or in the reality of 
the practical application of newly discovered fact, but it 
should, in its attitude toward the active affairs of the day, 
keep pace with the day’s direct interests and relations, and 
promptly and fearlessly lay old ideas aside if they are un- 
fitted to present-day conditions. It is a perfectly apparent 
fault of American life that we have as a national character- 
istic an open impressionism, but as a true concomitant a lack 
of stability; and the University is surely not there to increase 
or encourage it, but rather to preach by precept and by 
practice an enlightened conservatism that should have its 
salutary effect upon national action. There should be, how- 
ever, in the University that open-mindedness to consider as 
its broad field of activity, not only the precious bequests of 
the past, however remote they may have been, if they have 
been weighed in the balance of experience and found worthy 
of keeping, but also in far increasing measure, and_particu- 
larly and emphatically at this critical time in the Nation’s 
history, the immediate interests of the present. 

The great war has swept us, too, as inevitably must have 
been the case, into the vortex of confusion that has changed 
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the world. This is a new era and a new epoch of human 
history, and things will never be the same again; for after 
the storm and the murk and the clouds of the conflict have 
been cleared away, as they must sometime be, there will 
appear, as in the old-time vision of a world’s renewal, a new 
earth to be shaped anew to the needs of men. 

And to meet these needs the University must be organized 
to new and better service if it is to make the response that 
can reasonably be demanded of it in the fulfilment of its 
mission. More than ever before in this country’s history 
must there be, under the new conditions that are already 
here, a deeper consciousness of the duty and responsibility 
of the citizen to the Nation. In the inaugural address last 
March of the President of the United States there occurs this 
significant sentence: ‘The thing I shall count upon, the thing 
without which neither counsel nor action will avail, is the 
unity of America—our America, united in feeling, in pur- 
pose, in its vision of duty, of opportunity, and of service.” 
And these are the things in very truth to nationalize a na- 
tion, to unite it “in feeling, in purpose, in its vision of duty, 
of opportunity, and of service.” 

And is there not just here the true mission of the Uni- 
versity set forth in terms as unmistakable as if to it they 
had been directly and consciously applied? The ideals of its 
accomplishment are as plainly the inculcation of the vision 
of a sense of service, and through its teachings of the oppor- 
tunity to serve; and it is in these ways and along these lines 
that the University, more potently than almost any other 
human institution whatever, must be not only the support, but 
the conservator of the Nation, for out of the University 
comes and will come, not alone, as we sometimes express it, 
the hope of the Nation, but to no uncertain extent the reality 
of its existence and its perpetuation. 
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And the question arises: How can the University, in the 
legitimate exercise of its potentialities, better fulfil its mis- 
sion in the presence of the new and untried conditions that 
confront us? The war messages of the President, that will 
go down to history among the great state documents of the 
Nation, have sent, as no such public pronouncements in our 
day and generation have done before them, a thrill of patri- 
otism through the land and an awakened sense of the in- 
herent significance to all of us of our democracy. They have 
left an ineffaceable mark upon the American spirit, and there 
is no new need at this time to characterize the convincing 
appeal they have sounded, that has touched all men’s hearts 
and remade the Nation; but in all of it, in the light of the 
lesson of the war already learned for us, who have, never- 
theless, in reality until now merely looked on from a dis- 
tance, there is no appeal more trenchant and striking than 
the call for a new spirit and for new activities in American 
industry; for truly “‘it is evident to every thinking man,” as 
the President states so emphatically, ‘“‘that our industries on 
the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, 
must be made more prolific and more efficient than ever, and 
that they must be more economically managed and better 
adapted to the particular requirements of our task.” 

And it is directly here that I would call in, as it has not 
been called in before, the service of the University. I would 
not decry for an instant the reawakened patriotism that has 
come over the land with the declaration of war, for it has 
disclosed the soul of the Nation. But an emotional patriot- 
ism without action in the face of a world’s crisis can lead 
nowhere but to ultimate disaster. ‘‘Patriotism,” affirms a 
recent writer, ‘‘is useless without science”; which means, of 
course, that patriotism alone is impotent to conserve or to 
construct, if it is unsupported by the application of expert 
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knowledge to the active conditions of the Nation’s life. I 
would join indissolubly together patriotism and science; and 
to meet this need and without any thought of destroying the 
paramount values of the present, I would make the idealism 
of the University, to a wider extent than many of us have 
thought possible, a practical idealism. The service of the 
University, and its opportunity to serve, as I see it in the 
light of the present and the prospect of the future, is in a 
new and extended sense, and as never before, to make sci- 
ence really the handmaid of industry; not in any sense to 
curtail or discourage the pursuit of science for science’s sake, 
but to increase it in breadth and depth beyond any condi- 
tions at hand in our universities and institutes of research, 
to encourage investigation by the provision of proper op- 
portunity to undertake the solution of new and important 
problems whose possibilities have been surmised but not yet 
realized, to give to it as an expansion of human knowledge 
no barriers but its own limitations of scrutiny and control. 

But back of all this, and in direct contiguity with it, I 
would place the industries of the Nation. I would make the 
discoveries of science, however theoretical their value may 
seem in the beginning to be, immediately applicable, if it is 
at all possible, to the facts of industry, and I would add 
them as surely in this way to the industrial assets of the 
Nation. And to bring this about the University itself must 
play its part on a wider stage of interest and of action. With 
a new and enlightened sense of service it must establish rela- 
tions more intimate and more sympathetic with the indus- 
tries it shall strive to help, and in every way it must co- 
operate with them to an extent untried before. 

But just here there lies a danger as insidious and destruc- 
tive as any that confronts the University or the Nation: the 
danger, I mean, of a controlling materialism, of the cen- 
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tralization of aim and of effort that readily follows in its 
wake, and of an ultimate standardization not only of na- 
tional activity, but of the Nation’s thought and feeling, that 
in the end isolates it, and dehumanizes it, and makes it stand 
apart as a thing unto itself and different from the rest of 
mankind. 

There is a nation that has gone precisely through this 
process of national decadence; a nation that beyond any 
other on the wide face of the globe has believed in and 
eagerly and intelligently put into direct and effective prac- 
tice the discoveries of science, for which its keenest minds 
have been ever on the alert and to further which encourage- 
ment by opportunity and equipment almost without limit has 
been provided. It raised itself within an astonishingly short 
time to an extraordinary height of material prosperity, but 
in so doing it lost utterly, as it appears to the rest of the 
world, its vision of those greater things that constitute a 
nation if it is to take its place side by side with the enlight- 
ened nations of the earth in the forward march of human 
progress. To-day that nation that I have in mind is a nation 
of a single outlook, and that a wrong one, for it has lost its 
soul through a standardized materialism; and this not solely, 
to be sure, through the application alone of science to indus- 
try, but because that has been an impelling force that in its 
ultimate result of an unprecedented material prosperity, of 
an expansion of material influence undreamt of before, of an 
efficiency, to use its very word, of organization that has 
accrued as a concomitant to every aspect of national life. 
And inevitably, and as directly as cause and effect, it has 
obscured the nation’s horizon, and more than anything else 
whatever has made it easy to destroy the nation’s old-time 
vision and to bring about in the end only the thought of 
self-aggrandizement and selfish prosperity. And this is the 
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land of the “Critique of Pure Reason’’; of Kant, and Fichte, 
and Schopenhauer, and Schleiermacher, and Schlegel, and 
all that long line of philosophical thinkers that once made 
Germany the land of contemplation and sometimes even the 
land of dreams! But that Germany has disappeared off the 
face of the earth, and it has not left, except as a heritage of 
history, a living trace, behind it. 

There is need, and an urgent need, in America for a far 
closer attention to the economics of national life, for thereon 
is dependent in the end the very fact of the Nation’s exis- 
tence. A country, however, without a wider vision of more 
things than that of material prosperity is lost indeed; and 
to realize it now, at this crucial time in our own Nation’s 
life, is a factor of national preparedness much more vital and 
essential in its ultimate effect than any question of militancy 
whatever; for it must dominate as an impelling force, and 
more than ever before, our national consciousness, lest hav- 
ing in truth once found our soul, we shall lose it. 

But there is no cause of pessimism as to the national atti- 
tude toward these things, or alarm for the national safety. 
There is, however, as truly as in the affairs of men, a tide in 
the affairs of nations that must be taken at its flood to lead 
to fortune. And this is the time to consider it, with a new 
understanding of the meaning that is involved in the present 
choice of direction as leading to desired result. 

American materialism as a dominant note in our national 
life is still, as it always has been, a myth that our whole his- 
tory from its first beginning absolutely disproves, and it has 
never been more plainly disproved than in the crisis that has 
come to us, in our turn, in the world’s conflict. We have 
gone into the war with a true and splendid idealism; with 
the idea of a duty to perform and with a feeling of exalta- 
tion, of a mission to fulfil in bringing to pass those condi- 
tions of peace and stability and freedom from the misrule of 
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autocracy that alone can make the world a fit place to live 
in. An era of militant activity has begun; let us use it ra- 
tionally in every way for the eternal good, and not heed- 
lessly for the ultimate degradation of the Nation; for there 
are times, and this is one of them, when thinking men search 
their souls for a justification, if it can be found, of the things 
of life that in our careless self-sufficiency have seemed to us 
hitherto a matter of course and to be ours for the asking. 

And the University in this new nationalization of the Na- 
tion has no uncertain part to play to carry out its mission. 
It should look more carefully and closely to the applications 
of science to industry, as I have already insisted; but it must 
also look with jealous care to those things of the spirit that 
are in its especial keeping to inculcate and to cherish. Never 
in all our history has the University been more able to re- 
spond, and certainly it has never been more willing to 
respond, to the call of the Nation; and the Nation as never 
before needs its help to fight what is not alone our cause, 
but the universal cause of civilization and of free govern- 
ment. In the President’s war message to Congress, which 
cannot be too frequently read or quoted, he says in words 
that sound like a trumpet-call: “We shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own government, for the rights and 
liberties of smal] nations, for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free.” 
For, in that fine phrase that has already become a watch- 
word, “the world must be made safe for democracy.” 

And what of your own part, the part that you are to play 
who go out to-day into the real world of action? You stand 
to-day, as you have never stood before, upon the actual 
threshold of life. Shall you draw timidly backward into the 
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shade of your own individual environment or go consciously 
and proudly forward into the brighter light of national use- 
fulness? A usefulness, I mean, that does not selfishly con- 
sider your own personal advancement as a goal of supreme 
attainment and desire, but one that shall further the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of the community of which you 
are an integral part—a part intimately constituent of the 
whole in the true spirit of modern democracy; a part that 
only by its fusion with other parts can make the militant, 
forceful whole that with an irresistible preponderance of 
idea shall carry the Nation forward upon the upward path 
that leads to national integrity and the national perpetuity 
that is founded upon national truth. And the Nation, with 
your help, and only with it, shall in this way realize in very 
truth what John Milton long ago saw in that splendid vision 
of a nation’s majesty: 


“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam.” 


But the higher planes of national existence can be attained 
only by the conscious striving toward those ideals of na- 
tional integrity that, like a guiding star, shall lead the Na- 
tion’s vision, and whose course, if followed, alone shall 
determine to us and to succeeding generations the Nation’s 
fate. And the University, too, within the Nation, must keep 
undiminished its vision of light to lead it onward to a deeper 
significance in national life and to a newer and wider na- 
tional usefulness. And in no wise must this vision fail. For 
where there is no vision, the Nation and the University shall 
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